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NAMIBIA:  A  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  PROPOSAL 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

On  November  6,  1989,  elections  were  conducted  in  Namibia. 
They  spelled  the  end  of  74  years  of  colonialism  in  Africa;  they 
portended  the  future  independence  of  Namibia.  Significantly,  more 
than  95  percent  of  Namibia's  700,000  voters  turned  out  for  the 
election.  American  policy-makers  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  long-delayed  event.  Why?  What  possible  impact  could 
Namibia  have  on  the  attainment  of  U.S.  national  interests?  What 
would  cause  the  United  States  to  place  its  international  prestige 
on  the  line  in  an  attempt  to  forge  a  settlement  of  an  issue  that 
has  been  in  limbo  since  1978?  First,  consider  Namibia's  possible 
geostrategic  location  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Then 
consider  the  obvious  desire  of  its  people  for  a  democratic 
government.  The  focus  of  this  paper  will  be  to  determine  what 
U.S.  foreign  policy  for  Namibia  should  be  within  the  context  of 
our  overall  Southern  African  foreign  policy. 


Historical  Background 


This  territory  entered  history  under  the  name  of  South-West 
Africa.  In  1968  the  UN  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  to 
Namibia  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  indigenous  African 
people  of  the  terr-, tory.  For  clarity  and  consistency,  Namibia  will 
be  used  throughout  this  paper. 

Namibia  is  a  vast  territory,  about  half  th*  size  of  Alaska. 
It  is  bordered  by  South  Africa  on  the  south  and  southeast,  by 
Botswana  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  by 
Angola  on  the  north.  Namibia  shares  a  border  with  Zambia  in  the 
northeast,  where  the  narrow  Caprivi  Strip  between  Botswana  and 
Angola  extends  to  the  Zambezi  River. 

With  an  estimated  population  of  1,038,000,  Namibia  is 
inhabited  by  several  ethnic  groups,  chiefly  the  Ovambo,  Herero, 
San  (Bushmen),  Khoikhoi  (Hottentot),  Damara,  Nama,  and  Kavango. 
The  remaining  11.6  percent  of  the  population  is  white. 

Namibia  was  colonized  by  Germany  in  1884,  and  it  remained  so 
until  World  War  I.  But  in  1920  the  League  of  Nations  granted 
Britain  a  mandate  over  Namibia;  this  mandate  was  immediately 
exercised  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  then  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  The  mandate  gave  administrative  and 


legis  'itive  pc-wer  to  South  Africa.  The  mandate  vaguely  stated 
that  the  administering  power  must  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  social  progress  of  the 
inhabitant*  f  the  territory.  The  mandate  specifically  prohibited 
annexation  of  the  territory  by  the  administering  power. 

After  the  United  Nations  succeeded  the  League’s  supervisory 
authority  in  1946,  South  Africa  refused  to  place  the  territory 
under  the  International  Trusteeship  system.  South  Africa  refused  - 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  UN  and  announced  its  intentions 
to  incorporate  Namibia  when  the  mandate  ended.  From  then  on, 
Namibia  has  been  administered  as  though  it  were  a  fifth  province 
of  South  Africa.  In  1966,  the  UN  General  Assembly  revoked  South 
Africa’s  mandate  and  declared  the  territory  to  be  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  UN.  In  1971,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  upheld  the  General  Assembly  decision  and  declared  that 
South  Africa  was  obligated  to  cease  its  occupation  of  the 
territory  immediately.* 

The  1975  intervention  of  Cuba  in  Angola  altered  the  balance 
of  power  in  Southern  Africa  and  forced  the  United  States  to 
increase  its  involvement  in  the  region.  President  Gerald  Ford  and 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  started  to  back  away  from  the 
Nixonian  "straddle  the  fence"  policy  of  the  early  1970’s.  They 
sought  -:re  active  diplomacy  with  African  nations,  exerted 


stronger  •  C’-bal  pressure  for  change  in  whiter  ruled  areas,  and 
increased  American  involvement  in  the  search  •for  accommodations  in 
Phedesxa  and  Namibia." 

Ar.  outgrowth  of  this  enhanced  United  States  involvement  in 
Southern  Africa  was  the  "Contact  Group"  or  Western  Five,  which 
assumed  responsibility  for  negotiating  an  agreement  for  the 
ir.depenoenca  of  the  territory  of  Namibia.  The  five  members  of  the 
Contact  Group  (the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  West,  Germany,  « 
and  Canada)  were  major  trading  and  investment  partners  with  South 
Africa,  giving  them  both  potential  positive  or  negative  economic 
leverage.  The  Contact  Group's  negotiations  were  based  on  Security 
Council  Resolution  383  of  1976:  it  called  for  ■i-ree  elections  under 
United  Nations  supervision  and  control  in  a  unified  Namibia. 
Further,  it  urged  South  Africa  to  withdraw  from  its  illegal 
administration  of  Namibia  and  specified  other  measures  to 
transfer  power  to  the  people  of  Namibia.  As  South  Africa  continued 
to  ignore  the  United  Nations'  authority  over  Namibia,  the  Western 
Contact  Group  drafted  plans  for  the  phased  withdrawal  of  South 
African  troops,  the  dispatch  of  a  peacekeeping  force,  a  UN 
administered  election  (conducted  by  the  South  African  authorities 
in  Namibia)  of  a  constituent  assembly  that  would  lead  the  country 
to  independence.  The  Western  plan  was  incorporated  into  Security 
Council  Resolution  (Appendix  A)  435  of  1978;  this  provided  the 
framework  for  the  final  negotiated  settlement.  In  1982,  the  UN 
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settlement  plan." 

Historical  1 , ,  The  political  environment  in  Namibia  has  beer* 
dominated  by  South  African  attempts  to  control  the  society  and 
protect  its  white  minority.  With  the  collapse  of  Portugal's 
African  Empire  in  1974  and  the  increased  diplomatic  and  military 
activity  by  the  international  community  and  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organisation  (SWAPO) ,  South  Africa  has  come  to  realise 
that  its  days  of  direct  rule  in  Namibia  were  numbered.  Pretoria 
then  started  to  orchestrate  an  "internal  settlement"  that  would 
exclude  SWAPO  and  install  a  pupppet  government  committed  to 
maintaining  its  apartheid  policies  in  Namibia.  Thus,  in  September 
1975  South  Africa  organised  the  Turnhalle  Constitutional 
Conference.  From  this  conference  emerged  the  multiracial 
Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance  Party  <DTA) .  The  DTA  failed  to 
become  the  standard-bearer  South  Africa  wanted  it  to  be,  and  the 
reasons  were  soon  evident.  While  the  DTA  was  supposed  to  appeal 
to  all  Namibians,  its  leader  was  an  Afrikaner  farmer,  Dirk  Mudge. 
The  political  principle  endorsed  by  DTA  was  ethnic  autonomy,  which 
would  essentially  maintain  the  divisions  set  up  by  South  Africa, 
leaving  white  power  and  privilege  largely  intact.  This  was  the 
first  major  attempt  to  set  up  an  anti -SWAPO  front. 


In  ;??£  Africa  embarked  on  *  **two-track*  strategy  for 

deal  i-.g  with  the  Namibian  issues  it  conti nued  to  negotiate  with 
tha  Western  Contact  group  on  a  settlement,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
escalated  tha  war  with  Angola  and  triad  to  build  up  pre-South 
African  political  forces  in  Namibia.  Thia  atratagy  allowed 
Pretoria  to  keep  ita  option*  opan.  14  condi tiona  locally  and 
intarnationally  war a  f,  or able,  thay  might  puraua  a  aattlamant 
that  would  kaap  SWAPO  cut  of  powar.  If  not*  South  Africa  would 
continua  ita  occupation  and  tha  war.4 

South  Africa's  political  laadara  shara  a  ganaral  conviction 

that  Namibia  ia  tha  naxt  objactiva  in  what  they  aaa  as  tha 

continuing  march  of  intarnational  communism  throu^  Africa  toward 

tha  ultimata  targats  South  Africa.  To  ward  of  this  communist 

onslaught,  it  has  bean  intent  on  making  Namibia  a  da  facto,  and 

ultimately  a  da  jura,  fifth  province  of  South  Africa.  Pretoria 

seas  Namibia  as  a  buffer  zona  against  tha  communist  government  in 

Angola;  than  it  has  used  Namibia  as  its  base  area  for  invasion  of 

Angola  and  other  countries.  Namibia  has  bean  turned  into  an  armed 

camp  by  South  Africat  tha  South  African  Defense  Force  (SADF)  has 

launched  numerous  attacks  wall  into  Angola,  presumably  in  pursuit 

of  members  of  SWAPQ  and  tha  African  National  Congress's  military 
3 
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South  African  politic*!  and  military  leaders  f ear  th*t  * 
SWA^O-dc>Tti.'.*t»i  Namibia  might  irvit*  the  Russian*  and  Cuban*  in, 
•it",*?  o«t  cf  ideological  conviction  or  obligation.  Furthermore, 
they  *e»l  that  support  and  *anctu*ry  might  be  given  to  African 
National  Congreu*  <ANC)  guerrilla*  operating  against  the  Republic. 
Namibia  could  then  be  used  as  a  springboard  for  a  conventional 
attac,  on  South  Africa. 

Why  then  did  South  Africa  change  its  policy  for  dealing 
with  Angola/Namibia?  South  Africa’s  new  found  interest  in 
cooperating  in  the  Angola/Namibia  talks  originated,  above  all 
else,  with  Cuba’s  deployment  in  1?88  o  an  estimated  13,000 
soldiers  along  the  Angola-Namibia  border.  The  deployment  shifted 
the  region’s  strategic  balance,  causing  the  South  African  military 
deep  consternation  while  fueling  the  debate  within  South  Africa 
over  the  wisdom  of  costly  military  adventures  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home.  Furthermore,  SADF  military  defeats  in  Angola  at 
Cal usque  Sam  and  Cuito  Cuanavale  were  devesting  and  caused  the 
Pretoria  government  to  rethink  its  position.  When  the  Accord  was 
signed,  South  Africa  was  estimated  to  be  spending  tl  million  a  day 
to  maintain  the  South  African  Defense  Force  in  Angola/Namibia. 

Angola’s  involvement  in  the  Namibian  independence  process 
began  in  iv75.  Both  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  feared  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet-backed  Marxist  government  in  Angola. 
Some  observers  believe  that  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
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of  Angel*  *PNLA>  rrncmi  ved  outside  financial  upport  from  the 
•Jr.itad  Sut»t,  which  allowed  it  to  re-start  its  offense  against 
KPi-A.  This  ’J.S.  intervention  caused  the  col  laps*  of  the  Alvor 
agree-T.ant,  resulting  in  the  Isader  cf  the  Jtevimento  Popular  de 
Litertacae  da  Angela  (MPLA) ,  figostinho  Nato,  requesting  military 
aai.itanc a  from  Cuba.  In  September  *975  Cuba  sant  troepa  to 
Angola  iz  supper t  th*  MPLA  faction  aft ar  South  African  forces 
intervened  for  tha  first  tima  in  Angola  by  occupying  tha  Cunere 
hydroelectric  projact.  U.S.  and  South  African  intervent' 
resulted  in  major  Soviat  and  Cuban  involvement.^ 

Tha  Angolan  and  Namibian  aituationa  bacama  avan  mora  tightly 
interwoven  in  tha  aarly  1980a,  when  tha  incoming  Reagan 
administration  at tamp tad  to  link  Resolution  435  (Namibian 
indapandanca)  to  tha  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola,  on 
tha  grounds  that  an  indepandant  Namibia  unprotactad  by  tha  SADF 
would  ba  thraatanad  by  tha  Cuban  presence.  Pratoria  caizad  upon 
"linkage"  as  an  excuse  for  furthar  foot-dragging  in  Namibia's 
indapandanca. 

Nonathalass,  in  Dacambar  1988,  as  part  of  tha  Tripartita 
Accords  brokared  by  tha  Unitad  Stataa,  South  Africa  finally  agraad 
to  tha  implamantation  of  tha  U.N.  plan  in  exchange  for  tha  phasad 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  Tha  implamantation 
process  began  officially  on  April  1,  1989.  Tha  avolutionary 
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prcres *  of  Namibia/-  independence  clearly  has  not  been  dull,  and 
pri'-ts*  coward  reaching  a  settelment  has  been  slow.  Both  aids* 
ha.e  made  moves  and  countermoves  tc  ensure  that  any  settlement 
«c«Lc  be  in  their  best  interests.  Throughout  these  events,  Scut*' 
Africa's  attitude  towards  outside  intervention  and  jurisdiction  in 
Namibia  has  always  been  aggressive. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

CURRENT  ISSUES  AND  NAMIBIA'S  FUTURE 

Namibia's  potential  for  1  ong-term  iucchs  as  a  viable  ~*tion 
is  outstanding.  The  essential  elements  of  a  diversified  n->rket- 
orisr.tad  «_rnc.-> ,  political  stability,  and  non-thrw*t*ni  ng 
neighbors  will  all  contribute  to  Namibia's  future  success.  The  *36 
million  debt  which  Namibia  will  inherit  from  South  Africa  should 
not  create  a  major  prcblem  for  the  new  government!  with  some 
outside  assistance,  it  can  be  easily  dealt  with.1  The  March  1990 
issue  of  Africa  Report  indicates  that  921  new  companies  signed  up 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1989  to  conduct  business  in  Namibia, 
once  it  is  independent.  Obviously,  multinational  corporations  must 
have  confidence  in  Namibia's  new  government  and  see  economic 
potential.  Finally,  Namibia's  neighbors  (Angola,  Botswana, 
Zimbabwe,  and  South  Africa)  must  understand  that  Namibia's  success 
is  in  their  best  interest,  and  they  must  cooperate  to  ensure  that 
success. 

Economically,  at  independence  Namibia  will  possess  the 
infrastructural  foundation  of  roads,  tel ecommuni cations,  banking, 
and  potential  port  facilities  (Walvis  Bay)  —  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  a  viable  economy.  However,  the  major  sectors  of  the 
economy,  mining  and  fishing,  are  dominated  by  overseas 
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mu  I  ti  national  ccrpcrtaticr.s  and  South  A--L -rr  ccr.panias. 
Add! tional  1 , -ac.al  differences  in  education,  training,  and  white 
collar  a* tils  "tar  that  at  independence  if  "white  flight-  cccur*, 
Jr.ewladgeable  qualified  par aonntl  Mill  not  bt  aval  labia  to  anaura 
that  tha  as enemy  continuaa  to  expand. 

Mini,,*  ii  tha  main stay  of  tha  Namibian  economy.  It  accounts 

for  half  of  Namibia's  GDP  and  tha  bulk  of  its  exports}  diamonds 

and  uranium  art  pra-aminant.  About  90  parcant  of  tha  mining 

industry  is  control  lad  by  two  companies,  Consol idatad  Diamond 

Minas  and  Tsumab  Corporation.  Tha  larga  scala  exploitation  of 

Namibia's  uranium  is  control lad  by  Rossi ng  Mina,  tha  largast  opan 

cast  uranium  mins  in  tha  world.  Currently,  all  of  thasa  companies 

art  operating  in  violation  of  UN  Decree  91,  which  prohibits 

exploitation  of  Namibian  resources  because  of  South  Africa's 

continued  illegal  rule.  Clearly,  Namibia's  mining  sector  should  be 

protected  and  used  as  a  means  to  finance  development  in  the 

2 

remainder  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  Namibia's  third  most  important  economic  activity, 
following  mining  and  agriculture.  It  contributes  between  20  and  23 
per  cant  of  total  export  earnings  and  has  provided  until  quite 
recently  about  7,000  jobs  annually.  Total  fishing-related 
activities  contribute  perhaps  10  percent  of  Namibia's  GDP.  South 
Africans  own  and  manage  nearly  all  tha  fishing  industries  in 


Namibia,  a*  wall  as  the  -fishing  vessels.  Exploitation  by  outsiders 
almost  d**trs,*2  Namibians  fishing  in  the  70s.  This  industry  must 
also  be  protected  if  it  is  to  be  available  for  future  Namibian 
generations. 


Perhaps  most  important  for  Namibia's  future  is  the 
possibility  of  off-shore  petroleum  fields.  In  fact,  oil  was 
reportedly  found  seme  70  nautical  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  River  delta.  During  the  1970s  several  oil  companies — 
including  Getty,  Chevron,  Philips  and  Continental  Oil — explored 
the  off-shore  area.  Additionally,  it  was  recently  reported  that  an 
important  coal  field  was  discovered  as  a  result  of  off-shore 
drilling  for  geological  data.4 

The  two  leading  political  parties  in  Namibia,  the  South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  Democratic  Turnhalle 
Alliance  (DTA) ,  have  stated  quite  different  plans  for  the  economy, 
if  they  are  in  control  of  the  government  after  independence.  SWAPO 
has  stated  that  it  will  seek  to  create  a  classless  society  by 
socializing  the  means  of  production,  radically  redistributing 
wealth,  and  thoroughly  reorientating  the  country's  external 
economic  and  other  relations.  The  DTA,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
committed  to  a  free-market  economy,  the  creation  of  unfettered 
opport  5  ties  for  all  and  the  strengthening  of  ties  not  only  with 
neigh  ig  states  but  also  with  the  West  (rather  than  the  Soviet 


^•g*rdl*ss  z*  its  ideology,  th#  n*w  government  will  face 


tlzo! . 


th*  same  szzrz-iz  issues j 

-th#  Highly  uneven  di strituti cn  of 
*ealt.*.,  sS.il lx,  cppcrtuni ti#s  and  land 
between  whites  and  th#  r#st  of  th# 
population) 

-th#  prevision  of  #mploy##nt  as  well  as 
improved  educational,  h#alth  and  oth#r 
services  for  th#  growing  population) 

-in#  social  and  economic  drawbacks  of 
migratory  labor) 

-th#  h#avy  economic  d#p#nd#nc#  on  finit# 
mineral  assets) 

-th#  problem  of  Kstablishing  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  processing  industries) 

-th#  dual! stic  economy,  i.#  the  per si s- 
t#nc#  of  a  traditional  economy  next  to  the 
money  economy) 

-the  issue  of  agricultural  proicucti vity 
and  food  supplies) 

-economic  ties  with  'other  countries  in 
Southern  Africa,  notably  South  Africa. 

The  final  disposition  of  Nalvis  Bay  will  also  have  a 
significant  impact  on  Namibia's  future  economic  stability.  Nalvis 
Bay,  a  435-square-mile  enclave  on  the  Namibian  coast,  was  annexed 
by  the  British  in  1878  and  made  part  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  later  became  South  Africa.  Though  Germany  owned 
the  remainder  of  Namibia  until  after  World  War  1,  it  never 
contested  the  British  claim  to  the  bay  area,  which  is  the  only 
developed  deep-water  port  along  Namibia's  coastline.  The  only 
alternative  port,  Luderitz,  is  badly  situated  in  the  extreme  south 


-x  tta.s  ccuntr/j  *«.-char,  it  cff*r*  little  access  te  the  major 
h.. *r.p  centers  to  the  north.  Walvis  Say  is  therefore 

s-.oia*.  fer  the  country’s  future,  since  it  would  provide  *n 
ir.deperdent  state  of  Namibia  structural  independence  from 
neighbering  countries.  Currently,  theugh,  Walvis  Bay  is  a  South 
African  er.cla.e  within  a  nearly  independent  Namibia.  Thus 
*-*tcr:a  car.  maintain  considerable  economic  and  political  leverage 
over  Namibia,  restricting  the  country’s  options  for  structural 
indspendence  from  South  Africa  and  retarding  the  process  «Jf 
decolonization  in  Southern  Africa.  Walvis  Bay  provides  South 
Africa  with  a  powerful  bargaining  card  in  negotiations  with  any 
future  government  in  Namibiai  its  current  status  poses  a  threat  to 
the  future  independence  of  the  country. * 

Finally,  An  independent  Namibia  will  have  to  choose  between 

membership  in  the  Constellation  of  Southern  African  States 

iCONSAS) ,  led  '  ♦h  Africa,  or  the  Southern  African  Development 

Coordination  WDCC) ,  which  at  present  includes  Angola, 

Botswana,  Zimu  imbia,  Malawi,  Tanzania,  Mozambique, 

Swaziland  and  Lewotho.  The  fact  that  dual  membership  is  not 

prohibited  will  further  complicate  the  decision,  since  one  of 

SADCC’s  objectives  is  to  lessen  economic  dependence  on  South 

Africa.  Clearly,  the  future  leaders  of  Namibia  will  have  to  weigh 

the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  membership  in  the  two  regional 
7 

agenc*. 


v  rr 
A  w* 


By  * i rt..rs  ze  controlling  the  existing  government  and  policy 
making  appsra tus  in  Namibia,  South  Africa  has  been  tha  dominata 
player  ir.  its  political  procaas.  Historical ly,  Black  political 
involvement  In  Africa  has  ravolvad  around  athnic  tribas  and  thair 
headmen j  Namibia  -c  no  different.  This  tradition  has  rasultad  in 
Namibia's  t*z  cthor  xajcr  parties,  SWAPO  and  DTA,  contanding  for 
tha  political  support  of  tha  country's  savan  tribas. 

Tha  South  West  Africa  Peoples  Organization  had  its  roots  in 
tha  Ovamfco  labor  movement  of  tha  lata  1930s.  Foundad  in  Capetown 
as  t**e  Ovambo  Faoplas  Organization  (OPO),  its  initial  objective 
was  to  bring  an  and  to  tha  contract  labor  systaa  in  South  Mast 
Africa.  Through  affactiva  lobbying  at  tha  U.N.,  SWAPO  won 
cfficial  racognition  by  tha  Oanaral  Assaably  in  1973  as  tha  “sola 
authantic  raprasantativaM  of  tha  Nani bi an  people,  avan  though  a 
number  of  other  political  organizations  ware  activa  in  Namibia  at 
tha  tima.  However,  South  Africa  refuted  to  accept  SWAPO  as  the 
authantic  raprasantativa  of  tha  Namibian  people.  Pretoria's  goal 
has  bean  to  amplaca  a  moderate  black  political  force,  such  as  tha 
DTA,  in  Namibia  that  would  be  both  more  sympathetic  to  South 
African  concerns  and  credible  enough  to  erode  the  SWAPO  vote  in 

O 

any  UN-supervised  election. 


Ait  th«i  \w . *.Ti-c'  92?  alficti on*  approached,  *11  participant* 

■fait  twxt  SWAPC  would  easily  obtain  the  4S  (two-thirds>  seat* 
r.aedad  to  critic  the  new  constitution  on  its  own.  However,  tha 
elsctio rs  result!  gave  SWAPC  41  seats  :?  short  of  what  it  needed) | 
a  no  tr.a  DTA  ga.ned  21  saats  in  tha  Constituant  Assembly.  As  tha 
major. ty  party,  5WAPC  new  has  tha  task  cf  steering  tha 
constitution-drafting  pros***  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
forming  a  government.  Based  on  the  November  election  returns,  tha 
first  of  these  tasks  certainly  demands  a  coalition.  Tha  second  - 
probably  does  too. 

Recent  information  from  Namibia  indicates  that  the  concerns 
of  South  Africa  about  the  type  of  government  that  SWAPO  would 
establish  hava  bean  incorrect.  Indications  are  that  SWAPO  may  be 
on  tha  verge  of  creating  Africa's  most  liberal  democracy.  It  would 
appear  that  SWAPO  has  sought  ccnsansus  with  its  rivals,  notably 
tha  moderate  Democratic  Turnhaila  Alliance,  in  line  with  a  policy 
of  national  reconciliation  proclaimed  by  SWAPO  leader  Sam  Nujoma. 
The  draft  consitution  contains  the  following  main  points! 

(l)Executive  power  would  be  vested  in  a  cabinet 
headed  by  the  president,  who  would  serve  as  head  of 
state  and  government  as  well  as  commander  of  the 
armed  forces. 

<2Un  articles  guaranteeing  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms,  the  constitution  would  abolish  the  death 
penalty.  The  draft  declares  that  Mthe  dignity  of 
every  person  shall  be  inviolable  and  no  person  shall 
be  subject  to  torture. " 


Z)  E due *t:.  on  S  be  xr»*  up  to  age  I£,  and  no 

chi  1 1  wo-L  d  be  able  to  leave  school  before  then. 

'4; The  draft  allows  for  private  ownership  cf 
propart/*  Expropriation  would  b •  permitted  only 
*han  just  compensation  is  paid. 

;e: Apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  would  be 
criminally  punishable.* 

If  developments  ccntiru.e  to  evolve  as  they  have  tc  date,  Namibia 
*.  *  -1 ,  ci«lc  oeco  me  an  example  of  internal  stability  and 
trar q-.il it,  as  well  as  a  testbed  for  a  multiracial  South  African 
society. 

Clearly,  South  Africa  is  the  regional  superpower  of  Southern 
Africa,  giver,  its  economic  stability  and  military  strength.  South 
Africa’s  pclicies  on  Namibia  have  been  driven  by  three  major 
concerns*  the  security  of  the  republic,  domestic  politics,  and 
the  political  situation  in  Namibia.  Assuming  the  trends  noted 
above  continue,  any  potential  military  threat  to  South  Africa 
through  Namibia  will  be  eliminated.  Hopefully  these  events  will 
result  in  South  Africa  adopting  a  more  moderate  policy  for  post¬ 
independence  interaction  with  Namibia. 

Cucan  troops  will  still  be  in  Angola  when  Namibia  receives 
its  independence  in  March  1990j  however,  their  threat  to  Namibia 
will  only  be  limited.  Angola’s  economy  is  in  total  disarray. 
President  dos  Santos  realizies  that  only  the  Nest  is  able  to 
assist  in  restructuring  his  economy,  so  he  is  working  diligently 


IS 


-o  name. a  C.*t*r.  troop*  from  Angel*  so  that  US  assistanca  can  ba 
Cit*..\id  *n  troop  withdrawals  from  Angola  ara  ma*t:  r.g  tha 
agr  sansr.tj  thay  ara  schadulad  to  be  out  antiraly  by  l??2.  Tha  h?Pt-A 
gova^nmar.t  will  then  raach  son*  ccccrd  with  tha  Uniao  Nacicnal 
Har*  *  Indapandancia  Total  be  Angola  CUNITA)  and  its  lsadar  Jonas 
Savi.abi.  This  will  further  diminish  any  thraat  to  Namibia  frem 
Angola. 

Cvar* 11,  than,  Namibia  could  anjey  a  stabla  and  prosperous 
beginning  as  an  indapandant  nation.  Tha  nacassary  ingradiants  ara 
aval labia  to  allow  it  to  ba  on  a  of  Africa's  trua  succass  storiea, 
immediately  upon  independence.  A  ainiaal  amount  of  outsida 
assistanca  could  virtually  guarantaa  that  succass.  Tha  Uni tad 
Statas  should  maka  avary  affort  to  ansura  that  it  is  tha  nation  to 
which  Namibia  looks  for  such  assistanca. 
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CKAF7ER  III 


U.S.  INTERESTS 

What  U.S.  national  interest  caused  it  to  become  anmaahad  in 
th*  Nam.o.an  independence  process?  Former  Vice  President  nondale 
one#  remarked  that,  to  most  Americans,  “Namibia*  rounded  like  a 
new  Basi.in-Robbins  ice  cream  flavor.  As  his  remark  suggests,  that 
emerging  nation’s  problems  have  remained  far  from  American 
consciousness.  Yet  it  contains  the  seeds  of  a  larger  conflict — 
one  that  would  seriously  jeopardize  United  States  interests  in 
promoting  regional  security  in  the  area.1  I  will  review  U.S. 
interests  in  Namibia  from  the  prospective  of  interrelated 
categories:  geostrategic  location,  and  political  and  economic 
stability. 

t 

Historically,  the  geostrategic  importance  of  the  entire 
Southern  African  region  has  centered  on  the  issues  of  critical  sea 
lanes  of  communication,  access  to  strategic  minerals,  East/West 
relations  and  the  region’s  proximity  to  major  trouble  spots  in  the 
Middle  East.  How  applicable  are  these  geostrategic 

considerations  to  Namibia? 

The  Sea  Lanes  of  Communication  <SLOC)  theory  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  other  littoral  nations  in  the  southern  region  is 


ta&ac  or.  mar itime  choke-point  potential.  Unlike  Somalia  and  its 
pct«.\ti al  for  control  1  -r.g  the  critical  Bab  el  Mandeb  strait,  there 
a,  w  no  s.milar  choke-points  near  Namibia.  However,  Namibia’s 
legation  is  cf  other  potentially  strategic  significance.  Namibia 
rc-ld  pro, id#  the  U.S.  with  important  naval  porting  and  refueling 
^abilities  and  .isiting  rights.  Similar  considerations  apply  to 
o.arf light  and  air  landing  privileges.  An  agreement  with  Namibia 
for  such  privileges  would  add  balance  to  similar  U.S.  rights  with 
Indian  Ocean  littorals. 

Namibia’s  mineral  resources-diamonds,  gold,  copper,  lead, 
cine,  vanadium,  and  uranium —  do  not  fall  into  the  U.S. 
catergories  of  being  either  strategic  or  critical.  Unlike  its 
neighbor  South  Africa,  it  has  no  known  deposits  of  either 
chromium,  manganese,  or  platinum,  all  of  these  are  either  critical 
or  important  to  U.S.  strategic  interests.  US  interest  in 
Namibia’s  mineral  resources  are  mostly  commercial |  therefore, 
they  will  be  discussed  as  an  economic  interest. 

The  probability  of  East-West  confrontation  in  Southern  Africa 
has  diminished,  as  it  has  similarly  throughout  the  world.  The 
potential  for  East-West  confrontation  by  way  of  Namibia,  though 
possible,  is  not  highly  probable.  Though  the  leading  contender  for 
political  control  in  Namibia,  SWAPS,  espoused  a  Marxist  ideology 
prior  to  the  elections,  reality  appears  to  have  set  in  with  the 


slsct ior.  res-lt*.  f*  stated  earlier,  the  SWAPQ-led  Constituent 
fisxa..Ml ,  r.4*  developed  a  demccractic  constitution.  Angola,  which 
.s  a  p,.. a.  is  anxious  for  Western  economic  support) 
t\a<rz* %.*’«,  . t  is  unlikely  that  it  will  cause  any  significant 
problems  *->r  Nam.oia,  for  fear  of  antagonizing  potential  Western 
supporters. 

Political  instability  is  the  norm  in  most  of  Southern  Africa. 
A  stable,  pro-Western  government  in  Namibia  could  serve  two 
important  functions  for  U.S.  interest  in  the  region*  stability  and 
a  model  for  South  Africa  for  an  integrated  < non-apartheid)  nation. 
First,  as  a  .ember  of  the  numerous  forums  operating  in  the  region, 
Namibia  could  exert  a  postive  pro-Western  influence. 
Traditionally,  the  African  nations,  as  a  block,  have  not  voted 
with  toe  United  States  in  international  forums.  Though  only  one 
vote,  it  could  add  to  the  U.S.  voting  strength  in  the  United 
Nations.  Based  on  its  outstanding  participation  in  negotiating 
the  RSA/Angol a/Namibia  settlement  the  US  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  benefit  if  the  government  is  pro-Western. 

Second,  possibly  the  most  important  factor  given  recent 
events  in  South  Africa,  the  new  nation  of  Namibia  could 
demonstrate  for  the  South  African  populace  that  a  multiracial 
society  can  co-exist  and  that  a  Black-led  nation  can  have  a 
viable  economy  and  protect  all  citizens'  rights.  Thus  Namibia 


cculd  add  tc  tha  i. ; c : I . t,  cx  the  onti re  southern  African  region. 

A  successful  Nam.bia  would  oa  advantageous  to  U.S.  interests 

in  democracy,  ’“ag.cnal  stability,  economic  reform,  end  the 

el  i,r,i  net  ion  of  apartheid  in  Southern  Africa.  All  of  these 

interest!  ere  i ntercependent.  It  has  been  proven  that  without  a 

viable  economy,  the  potential  for  political  stability  is 

questionable.  Therefore,  Namibia  must  not  join  the  African  debt 

cycle.  African  debt  service  obligations  have  grown  to  such 

excessive  levels  that  hardly  any  balance  remains  to  support 

2 

financial  growth  and  development.  Participation  in  the  Namibian 
economy  by  the  United  States  and  other  Western  multinational 
cooperations  would  add  diversity  to  its  economy  and  break  the 
chain  of  reliance  on  South  Africa.  U.S.  oil  companies  have 
previously  conducted  business  in  Namibia  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  reestablish  those  ties.  Excellent  opportunities  exist  in  the 
petroleum  arena.  Further,  even  though  Namibia’s  mineral  resources 
are  not  criticel  to  U.S.  defense  needs,  they  do  have  commercial 
significance. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


-KITED  STATES  POLICY  FCR  NAMIBIA 

*J.S.  foreign  policy  for  dealing  with  Southern  Africa  im  at  a 
crossroads.  The  pending  independence  cf  Namibia  and  recent  event* 
in  Sc-th  Africa  have  preaented  the  United  States  with  a  great 
eppertunity  fc r  improving  its  relationships  in  the  region.  The 
following  recommendations  for  how  the  United  States  should  proceed 
in  developing  its  relationship  with  Namibia  are  based  on  current 
U.£.  policy  goals  for  Southern  Africa. 

— P<*o<»>ote  a  pro-Western  political  and  economic  orientation 
in  African  countries,  encouraging  them  to  adopt  pluralistic 
economic  and  political  systems! 

The  Namibian  people  and  their  Constituent  Assembly  have 

♦ 

indicated  a  desire  for  a  pluralistic  political  system  and  an  open 
market-economy.  The  United  States  should  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  promote  democracy  and  economic  development  in  Namibia. 
That  plan  must  ensure  that  Namibia  doss  not  become  a  victim  to 
Africa's  debt  crisis.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  working 
closely  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  to  make  the  maximum  funds 
possible  available  for  development  and  restructuring.  The 
resolution  of  the  Walvis  Bay  issue  in  Namibia's  favor  will  go  far 


coward  ensuring  Namibia's  econcmi c  fut ure.  Furthermore,  mince 
L‘al,.s  S«,  has  w  cel lent  facilities,  SADCC  transpertion  project* 
cc^ld  be  tied  to  Namibia.  Namibia's  close  cooperation  with  the 
Sowthe-n  Africa  Development  Coordination  Conference  <SADCC)  in 
ouild.ng  a  transportation  infrastructure  is  important  to  the 
'wture  development  of  an  economically  independent  black  Southern 
Arr ica* 


Long-term  debt  owed  the  U.S.  government  by  sub-Saharan  Africa 
totalled  S3. 2  billion  at  the  end  of  1987. 1  The  United  States 
should  join  its  Western  allies  and  participate  in  a  debt 
forgiveness  program.  African  debt  has  grown  so  large  that  the 
current  debt  rescheduling  program  is  proving  ineffective.  African 
nations  are  struggling  to  meet  rescheduled  interest  payments. 
Canada,  Holland  and  Scandinavia  have  cancelled  most  debt  owed  to 
them,  and  Britain  and  France  have  made  partial  cancellations.  The 
debt  burden  <*36  million)  which  South  Africa  will  turn  over  to 
Namibia  should  be  forgiven.  This  will  solve  two  problems!  First, 
it  will  relieve  the  burden  from  the  new  government!  second,  it 
will  be  construed  as  a  concession  to  South  Africa,  thereby, 
providing  a  positive  conciliatory  gesture. 


--SaaL  the  abolition  cf  aparthiii~i  and  the  establ  ishment  of  a 
.‘.on-**  aci  al  democracy  in  South  Africa  through  a  process  of 
nwcotiat  iom 

A partheid  has  existed  in  Namibia  sines  l?4o,  and  it  is  as 
entrenched  there  as  it  is  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  If  the 
ccalit.cn  government  can  werk  there,  it  can  serve  as  an  excel  lent 
eAatT.pl e  to  South  Africa.  7ns  Jnited  States  should  adopt  a  policy 
tv.  at  cl  carl/  aligns  it  against  apartheid  and  with  the  Frontline 
states  of  Southern  Africa.  Previously,  the  U.S.  apartheid  policy 
has  been  essentially  rhetorical,  but  its  actions  have  not  always  - 
supported  that  policy.  An  opportunity  exists  in  Namibia  to  make  a 
statement  and  possibly  to  forstall  civil  war  in  South  Africa.  This 
will  be  possible  only  if  the  Namibian  coalition  government  is 
successful . 

Namibia  has  been  subjected  to  international  sanctions  and 
divestment  policies  by  virtue  of  its  links  to  South  Africa.  Though 
their  impact  on  events  in  Namibia  can  not  be  measured,  they  can 
not  be  discounted  either.  Several  nations  have  already  lifted 
sanctions  against  Namibia  based  on  its  pending  independence.  The 
U.S.  should  lift  sanctions  against  Namibia,  but  continue  to  use 
them  as  leverage  to  expedite  negotiations  between  the  African 
National  Congress  and  the  South  African  government.  They  work,  but 
they  must  be  applied  judiciously.  They  should  be  lifted  as  serious 
negotiations — which  can  be  defined  as  lifting  the  Group  Areas  Act, 
the  Land  Act,  or  the.  Population  Registration  Act — proceed. 


— "acilitata  peaceful  resolution  cf  African  d*.  scutes, 

ircl-birs  a  successful  transition  to  independence  in  Namibia  and 
w.-,a:  reconciliation  in  Angola,  Mozambique,  SthiGpia,  Sudan  and 
So,7.al  Lxt 

U.3.  *-fcrt  in  this  atm  was  solidified  when  it 
*ac:litAt*d  the  ^EA/Angol an /Namibian  settlement  proccu.  The  U.S. 
mould  fccu*  cr,  building  on  this  outstanding  effort  by  remaining 
..Wwlvsi,  where  possible,  in  resolving  other  such  disputes.  Though 
Nam.bia  will  face  only  a  limited  insurgency  problem  from  Angola,  ’ 
the  L3  should  provide  security  assistance  and  training  programs  to 
Namibia  to  support  its  efforts  in  deterring  border  violations.  The 
United  States  could  leverage  its  position  with  Angola  and  ensure 
it  honors  Namibia's  borders  by  accommodating  Angolan  desires  for 
economic  assistance.  Additionally,  aid  to  UNXTA  and  its  leader 
Jonas  Savimibi  should  be  terminated  to  add  stability  to  Angola's 
internal  situation.  Likewise  the  potential  military  threat  from 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  should  dinimish. 

— Encourage  mutually  advantageous  economic  relations  and 
foster  conditions  in  Africa  favorable  to  such  relations,  including 
the  adoption  of  market-oriented  economic  reforest 

Prior  to  the  November  election,  San  Nujoma,  who  is  expected 

to  be  the  first  president  of  Namibia,  indicated  he  would 

2 

nationalize  the  country's  major  industries.  However,  the  proposed 
constitution  developed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  allows  for 
private  ownership  of  property  and  an  open  economy.  Furthermore, 
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pr . or  to  tft#  el wet- on*  SWAPO  was  working  closely  with  DeBeeri,  a 
eul  mining  corporation  in  Naeibia,  dispelling  th» 

probability  of  nationalisation. 

A  market-oriented  economy  would  enhance  the  probability  of 
success  in  Namibia.  Th*  possibility  of  "white  flight**  would  thus 
greatly  decrease,  meaning  th*t  trained  white-collar  workers  And 
private  business  owners  would  not  deport,  taking  their  skills  end 
financial  Assets  with  thee.  This  would  Add  stebility  to  Naeibia  - 
And  enhance  the  probability  of  multinational  businesses  investing 
in  the  country. 

— Deny  strategic  advantage  and  influence  to  countries  and 
croups  with  objectives  opposed  to  our  owni  preserve  and  iaprove 
our  access  to  facilities  cf  strategic  interest! 

To  prevent  foreign  intervention  in  Naeibia,  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  access  rights  for  rtaval  porting  and  refueling, 
as  well  as  airfield  landing  and  access  privileges.  This  would 
serve  to  deny  sieilar  access  to  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates. 
The  indicated  access  and  facility  rights  would  allow  for  a  lieited 
U.S.  presence  in  Naeibia  that  would  discourage  outside 
intervention  and  would  also  assist  in  stiaulating  the  Naaibian 
economy.  Also,  the  feasibility  of  establishing  listening  and 
surveillance  facilities  in  Naeibia  should  be  researched. 
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The  US  A' Coastal  Security  <ACS>  program  has  been 
iu*.U«i  is  uicruud  US  influence  in  severe  1  countries  with 
Co. let  ties.  helps  selected  littoral  states  improve  their 

control  over  their  coastal  waters  and  maritime  resources.  Namibia 
cculd  use  ACS  support  to  secure  its  coastal  waters  and  to  protect 
it*  ic.*.;-*i-*ed  - i sr.i.ng  resources. 

— Cbtam  greater  African  support  for  U.S.  positions  in 
international  -fora,  especial  11  v  the  U.N. i 

Africa  holds  a  sizable  bloc  of  votes  (50)  in  the  United 
Nations.  Tnese  nations  also  participate  in  numerous  other  world 
forums  in  which  the  United  States  is  involved.  Historically,  the 
African  nations  vote  as  a  block,  traditionally  against  U.S. 
positions.  Though  only  one  vote,  if  Namibia  could  be  encouraged 
to  support  U.S.  initiatives  in  these  forums  it  could  serve  as  a 
positive  influence.  The  United  States  should  use  consistent 
foreign  assistance  to  encourage  this  support.  Other  African 
„ ons  observing  the  consistency  of  this  support  might  chose  to 
break  away  from  the  African  anti-U.S.  voting  bloc. 

— Assist  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering  caused  by  famine, 
disease  and  natural  disasters! 

Namibia's  small  population  should  allow  it  to  continue  to  be 
agriculturally  self-sufficient.  However,  United  States-funded 
agencies  should  provide  agricultural  extension  services  to  Namibia 


*hmra  raquirsd.  "achnscal  assistance,  training,  and  credit  should 
da  extended  to  farmers*  land  reform  should  be  ancouragad  to 
redistribute  land  ownership.  Today,  £0  parcant  of  tha  farmable 
land  is  in  *hita  hands,  in  accord  with  aparthaid  laws. 

— Strw.nethan  raspact  for  human  rights.  democracy  and  tha  rula 
of  constitutional  law  throughout  Africa* 

“ha  Uni  tad  St at as  should  ba  consistant  in  condaaning 
violations  of  basic  human  rights.  Prior  to  and  sinca  tha 
sattlamant,  human  rights  atrocitias  hava  baan  committad  by  both  * 
SWAPO  and  tha  South  African  supported  govarnmant  in  Namibia. 
Sines  tha  majority  of  all  human  rights  violations  in  Namibia  warm 
committad  by  soldiars  (PLAN/SADF),  decisions  on  tha  composition  of 
tha  Namibian  daf ansa/pol ica  forces  should  focus  on  alleviating 
probleas  in  this  area.3  Tha  U.S.  Military  Education  and  Training 
( I  MET)  Program  should  bo  used  to  train  Namibian  military  leaders 
not  only  in  military  skills  but  also  on  how  tha  ailitary  should 
support  tha  govarnmant  and  observe  human  rights.  Observance  of 
human  rights  should  ba  directly  tied  to  US  economic  and  security 
assistance. 

In  sumaary,  U.S.  foreign  policy  options  in  Southern  Africa 
are  at  a  crossroads.  Namibia’s  pending  independence  now  presents 
United  States  foreign  policy  developers  with  a  unique  opportunity. 
United  States’  interests  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Southern 
Africa,  are  varied  and  extensive.  From  colonial  days,  independent 


v.  ’■  Africa  h*u  been  integrated  with  the  West  along  economic, 
pui.tica •.'ti  cultural  a^es.  Thus  the  region  has  looked  chiefly, 
if  nut  solely,  to  the  West  for  development  and  security,  for 
ass. stance  in  pressuring  South  Africa,  and  for  collective 
cx-tak.ng*.  By  making  the  correct  policy  decisions  in  dealing 
Namibia,  the  Jn.ted  States  Mill  contribute  to  easing  the 
rir>«.cn's  crisis  *hile  also  assuring  that  it  shares  in  the  future 
development  of  the  area’s  substantial  economic  potential.  In 
short,  U.  3.  interests  Mill  be  much  better  served  in  the  future  by  * 
a  foreign  policy  that  integrates  regional  with  strategic 
considerations,  aligns  U.S.  policy  with  that  of  the  other  Western 
powers,  logically  connects  abhorrence  of  apartheid  with  concern 
for  the  surrounding  region,  and  avoids  simplistic  East-West 
stereotypes. 
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UN  Security  Council  Resolution  435  (1978) 


The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  385  (1976)  of  30th  January,  1976,  and  431  (1978)  and  432 
(1978)  of  27th  July  1978,  (p  4938), 

Having  considered  the  report  of  Secretary-General  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
2  of  resolution  431  (1978)  and  his  explanatory  statement  made  in  the  Security  Council 
on  29th  September,  1 978,  (pp  4969,  4999), 

Taking  note  of  the  relevant  communications  from  the  government  of  South  Africa 
to  the  Secretary-General, 

Taking  note  also  of  the  letter  dated  8th  September,  1978  from  the  President  of  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization  to  the  Secretary-General, 

Reaffirming  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  over  Namibia, 

1  Approves  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementation  of  the  proposal 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Namibian  situation  and  his  explanatory  statement; 

2  Reiterates  that  its  objective  is  the  withdrawal  of  South  Africa's  Illegal  administration 
from  Namibia  and  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  People  of  Namibia  with  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Security  Council  resolution  385  (1976); 

3  Decides  to  establish  under  its  authority  a  United  Nations  Transition  assistance  group 
In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  report  of  the  Secretary-General  for  a  period 
of  up  to  1 2  months  in  order  to  assist  his  special  representative  to  carry  out  the  man¬ 
date  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Security  Council  in  paragraph  1  of  its  resolution 
431  (1978),  namely,  to  ensure  the  early  Independence  of  Namibia  through  free 
elections  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  Nations; 

4  Welcomes  the  preparedness  of  the  South  West  African  People's  Organization  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  implementation  of  the  Secretary-General's  report,  including  its  ex¬ 
pressed  readiness  to  sign  and  observe  the  ceasefire  provisions  as  manifested  In  the 
letter  from  Its  president  of  8th  September,  1 978; 

5  Calls  upon  South  Africa  forthwith  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary-General  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  present  resolution; 

6  Declares  that  ail  unilateral  measures  taken  by  the  illegal  administration  in  Namibia  in 
relation  to  the  electoral  process,  including  unilateral  registration  of  voters,  or  transfer 
of  power,  in  contravention  of  resolutions  385  (1976),  431  (1978)  and  the  present 
resolution,  are  null  and  void;* 

7  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  not  later  than  23rd 
October,  1 978  on  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Canada,  France,  Gabon,  West  Germany, 
Mauritius,  Nigeria,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

It  was  adopted  on  29th  September  1 978  by  1 2  votes  to  0,  with  the  USSR  and 
Czechoslovakia  abstaining  and  China  not  participating,  and  has  since  then  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  Western  Contact  Group’s  negotiations. 
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